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ABSTRACT 

A study was mad£ of the arttitudes of educators toward 
the relative importance of mastery of subject matter and mastery of 
teaching skills in teacher ' educat i on progratas. Three groups were 
sampled:. 687 public school teachers, 448 public schpol principals/ 
and 182 members of local boards of public schools. Responses to a 
mailed questionnaire revealed that 74.5 percent of t°he surveyed 
population perceived teaching processes to be of greater importance 
to effective teaching than was content expertise. An analysis is 
presented of these findings of opinions within each group, and 
comparisons are made among groups. The perceptions of the 23.9 
percent of the respondents who perceived content to be of greater 
importance are also examined. IHiplicBt ion& for teacher education 
ptograms are discussed and recommendations are made on maintaining an 
appropriate balance between necessary cpntent mastery and process 
mastery. A copy of the questionnaire is appended, as w>ell as a 
tabular breakdown of data results by groups and individual 
characteristics of the respondents. (JD) 
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Perceived Relative Importance of Content and Process 
•to Effective Teaching : 



X ' . \ Introduction V ' v 

Tte intricate complexities .. of the .plot,- the suspense generated by the 
storyline, and the magnitude of* ttje characters would provide any writer with , 
the substance for a best' seller. The sto^ylihe in this best seller focuses on 
both the degree of teaching competence and .the, quality of teacher education 
programs. State legislatures, colleges of education, professional 

organizations of all types, state education agencies, local education agencies, 
university administrations, regional accrediting agencies, ami testing organi- 
zations by intent and by chance. affect. the teaching competence found in schools 
as well* as the .quality of teacher education programs. Typically society' s 
problems, especially education related problems, seem to escape state and fed- 
eral agencies' abilities to take action and move toward a solution* (Kerr,. 

1983). . • , . . - . ' 

The quality of teaching competence and teacher education programs is -not 
as high as it Should be. .Directly and indirectly, deliberate policy decisions 
have cosmetically covered the complex issues of teaching and learning (Kerr, * 
1983), 

Thesearch for, quality education has tended to polarize arguments toward 
either increased subject-matter ('content) proficiency or increased pedagogical 
(process) proficiency # the way to achieve teaching competence. .To counter 
the arguments of the reformers who conclude in 'favor of increased subject-mat- 
ter prof iciency, Hipp-let 1984) states , '"We 11 , teaching won't be improved in that 
way,'" as anyone who*' thinks even the slightest bit seriously about education 
'should realize: 1 ! ■ ' - - 



Knowing subject matter- content is important, /ut so are Ue process 
elements by which to teach the sub-ject matter. These . process elements are 
.studied in teacher preparation programs. Denton and Lacina in their research 
on process measures, in student teaching found that cognitive attainment of 
learners taught by . education majors was higher <X-6*.«!) than learners taught by 
non-education majors (7=58.9). learner cognitive attainment appears to be v 
linked to instructional skills (Denton and Lacina, 1984). 

The state of Texas, like many other states, is presently reforming its 
educational system, both teacher education and public school education,' after 
■years of educational neglect (Cardenas, 1984). A great danger to educational 
reform in Texas may be the'action of the reformers. This action may cause the 
adoption of nonessential and organisationally dysfunctional systems to be 
established. The time may be ripe in which systematically ^consider 
relationships between problem sources in education and possible-Solutions. 

U Description of Research°Design- 
in' order 'to secure some measurements of the relative importance of the 
mastery of .'subject matter content and process skilU in teacher education pro- 
grams,' perceptions of knowledgeable persons were obtained. Three, groups of 
persons were sampled: public school classroom teachers, public school building 
. principals, and members of the local boards of public schools. 

Classroom teachers were selected for the obvious reason that they we R e 
those most closely related to the instructional activity under study. Their 
perceptions of the relative importance of content and. process in teacher 
prepara.ti.on programs was of paramount; importance. A random sample of 
classroom teachers in Texas was selected. This sample represented 5 per cent of 



those teachers" in ' the public school .during the spring 1984 semester. An ^ 
instrument to secure the perceptions o^this group was mailed to each of the , 
1300 teachers (See „ Appendix A) . There were 687 instruments returned which - 
represented 53 per cent of the total sample. 

Building principals were selected as a sample -group because they are 
responsible for seeing that effective' instruction is carried out in their 
buildings and, because of that responsibility, must supervis* teachers and make 
judgements about the relative need for additional content or upgraded process 
in the instructional activities used by the teachers. A random sample of 570 
principals was selected representing 10 per cent of principals in the^ state 
during the spring of*l?84. An instrument to secure their perceptions about the 
topic under study was mai led to. each member of the samp.le (See Appendix B> . 
The percentage of return was'79, consisting of 448 completed "instruments. 

" Loral board members were selected as a Sample group in order to secure 

* J 

perceptions of lay peYsons, albeit lay persons who were knowledgeable about the 
public school endeavor. .A random sample of. 566 board members was selected. 
This number represented 7 per cent of the board members in the state during the 
spring of 1934. An instrument to obtain their perceptions about the relative* 
Importance of content and \ocess in teacher, training was sailed ^ each board 
member (See Appendix C). TheVe were 182 instruments returned which constituted . 

3^ per cent of those' mailed. 

Since a true random sample of each group was secured and since the ■ 
percentage of returns was .high for each group, i t appeared that the findings 

were fleneral izable to the entire group in each case. 

• > * 



Summary of Findings 
* • . ■ 

.Of the tot4l sample of 2436 people surveyed among the three groups* 1312 

returns, representing 54 per.cent of the sample, were acceptable for analysis. 
With respect to the, issue of relative importance of content and process in 
teacher education, 23.9 per cent of * the respondents perceived consent to be of 
greater importance wlvile 74.5'per^ent perceived process to be relatively more 
important to teacher success. 

Those,' respondents who perceived content to be of greater importance were 
asked~to distinguish among *three suggested levels of content proficiency by 
rank-ordering their responses. Examination of Table 1, below, reveals that 
contend proficiency at the level being Uught .was perceived to be of most 
importance, content proficiency above" the level^being taught w*s second in 
perceived importance, and content proficiency be Vow the level being taught ^was 
third in perceived ' importance. The strongest^rception was reported .for 
content proficiency at the level being taug/£. Over 68 per cent of the 
respondents- ranked this 'level firsUwhile 16.?/ per cent ^and 27.2 per cent 
considered content proficiency below leveW^ above level, respectively, 'to be 
most important among the 'three choices suggested. 

» 

Table 1 - 
" . Relat ioQshi t_Between_Content 




PL&£ess_ProficieQcy^in_Xeache 



! Rank 

\~ \ 7 
! 2 



I 3 



Proficiency ! Proficiency ! Proficiency ! 

Below_Level_!__ At Level ! _Abo ve_U vt \_ ! 

" "16.97."" 1 "".4" ! 27.27. ! 

33.77. ! 27.1/. I 39.87. 

49.47. ! _ _4._5X 1 33.0>L,__: 



From among the remedies "offered to those respondents who pervceived process 



to be of greater importance, proficiency in motivating students to learn was 
seen to be of greatest importance while proficiency in the use of audio-visual 
aids was perceived to be of least significance. Table 2 depicts means, 
standard deviations, and rank-order relationships for those respondents who 
selected process proficiency over content proficiency. , 

* ...... 

* . * « 
, Table 2 

Btii&iSuiQO 

tt titilt I _Er;<>ce s 5 _Pr o f i c jenc a_Io_Be _0f _Qr e^te r _I m^or tanc e 



Rank ! 


l*. : 


2* ! 


3* ! 


4* ! 


5* ! 


6* i. 


7* ! 


'8* ! 


t 


(7.) !. 


(7.) ! 


<7.) ! 


(7.) ! 


(7.1 ! 


(7.) ! 


a) ! 


(7.) ! 


i : 


2.5 : 


36.1 .! 


11.2 i < 


24.3/! 


44.9 ! 


11.6 i 


7.5 ! 


11.6 ! 


2 : 


9.7-1 


17.2 ! 


13.3 ! 


17.4 ! 


•24.7 ! 


14.4 ! 


9.0 ! 


13.6 ! 


3 ! 


1.1 ! 


13.9 ! 


11.8 ! 


14.1 '! 


12.3 ! 


.14.2 ! 


5.7' ! 


10.4 ! 


4. i 


%A ! 


11.6 ! 


13.9 ! 


13.3 ! 


8.6 i 


15.4 ! 


7.6 ! 


9.7 ! 


5 !• 


2.7 ! 


9.4 !. 


18.0 !/ 


8.7 ! 


4.4 ! 


18.0 ! 


12.1 1 


9.2 ! 


6 : 


5.5 : 


7.0 \ 


16.2 ! 


9.5 1 


3.0- ! 


15.5 ! 


18.3 ! 


7.9 ! 


7 ! 


12.6 : 


4.5* 


14.9 ! 


.9.3 ! 


1.7 ! 


7.5 ! 


29.0 ! 


5.0 ! 


Mean ! 


63.7 : 
1773! 


0.3_! 
2.82! 


0.8 ! 
4.261 


3.5 i 
~3.48! 


0\4 ! 

2721! 


3.A_i 
4.07! 


10.8 ! 
"5.32! 


_______ < 

3.67 ! 


S.D. i 


0.78! 


1.88! 


1.97! 


2.151 


1.53! 


1.94! 


2.13! 


_____2_! 



*1: more proficiency 
*2s more proficiency 
*3t mor*j proficiency 

strategies \ < 
*4: rftore proficiency 
*5: more proficiency 
*6t more proficiency 
*7: more proficiency 

accurately measure^student 
*8: more proficiency 



in the use of audiovisual equipment 

in the use of various teaching strategies 

in the selection and use of instructional 



in techniques of classroom control 
in motivating students to want to learn 
in determining studejt learning objectives 
in constructing pu^fl W post-tests which 
learnirng 

in the ef f etti v# us^tf time in the classroom 



Analysis of the data by groups revealed that even though' the majority of 
all groups perceived>roce%s proficiency' to be of greater importance than 
content proficiency in determining teacher effectiveness, .the strength of the 



majority differed among groups. Table 3 illustrates' these differences. 

Detailed iindings.tQr.Ault9cottpf...wji.ihio each of the three major groups of . — i 
responde%s are contained in Appendixes D, E, and F. ^ 

: ■' • >v • ' ; , ■ 

Table 3 

* P?L£ilved Iw^ortancg^of ^Cont^ 



1 



Education_by_Grou& 



1 


! Content Proficiency ! 


! Process Proficiency 




i a) i 


1 <7.) 


Principals ! 


1 15.2 ! 


! 84.8 


Teachers \ 


! 27.8 ! 


! 72.2 ,' 


Board Members ! 


! 33.0 ! 


! 67.0 



While 84.9 per cent of the principals who responded perceived process .pro- 
ficiency to„ be of greater importance than corrtent proficiency, 7,2.2 per cent of 
the teachers and .0 per cent of the board .members who responded revealed the 

same order in the perceptions of the importance of the two variables. 

* * - 

Differences in perceptions of the importance of content and process welre 

* ...» 

significant (alpha » '0.05) among the three groups based on the chi-square 
statistic. Computation of the chi-square statistic for each pair of groups 
yielded significant differences (alpha = 0.05) between principals' and teachers 
and between principals and board members whi le the difference between teachers 
and board members did not meet. the specified test. 

EiQdings_among_a^ _ 

In order to determine relationships of certain variables to the content 
and process .question, the data were stratified and analyzed according to these 
variables of interest, The variables studied included size of district of the 
respondent, organizational level, experience level, experience at other levels, 



and' stx 'o'f the respondent, So that a basis f oh } comparison could be determined, 
the data were first analyzed to compare each of the three groups on the general 



content and process dichotomy. ' Jable 4 show^. a comparison of percentage of 
responses by groups of those group members who perceived "content proficiency to- 
be of mor'e importance than process proficiency. 



• . ' ' * » Table 4 

ReJatvonshjj)5_BeJwee^jL^ 
!QLdft„of_Ranking_An)on3_AJJ_Res^ 
Who_PfE£Sivfi_£ontent_Prof iciencjj_To_Be^Of_Greater 

Imfio£tance_f han_Pr5cess - • 

If f*ct i veness 

j ~~~ Proficiency "\ Proficiency ! Proficiency 

! BeJow_Level.O) \ At_LeyeH7.2 l__Above_Leve U7-L- 

!Raj)k_lS7nIjTchr7 TBoard_TPrin7 ITchr.. TBoard.lPrini.achrijjBoard,, 

: t i 16.3 ;"l970~7"i0.4'! 42.9 fll.i \ 71.4 : 40.8 i 27.2 1 28.6 

! 2 ! 75.0 I 32.9 i 27.1 I 15.0 ! 31.4 ! 26.8 ! 10.0 ! 37.3 ! 44.6 
! 3 :_25.9_!_4S.1_! 62.5 i 42i6 ! 3.5 !_ 1.8 ! 31.5 ! 35.5_.i_26.8__ 
!Mean"T__2.25: 2.29_~_2752TT357~ J-38! 1.3___ j.06___2.0_____.98_ 
:Ld7_ i J7727~l0T77|^_0.681__0.661 0 i 56^_0 i 50i^_0.76|__0.7?j__0.75. 



^ver. though each of the three groups rated proficiency "at level" to be of 

* 

greatest importance, "above level" to be next in importance, and "below level" 
to ¥ be thi^d in importance,, examination of Table 4 reveals differences. One- 
principals were virtually divided in their first ranking between prof iciency i_at_ 
level (42.9 per cent) and proficiency above level (40.8 per cent). Teachers 
and board members, however, clearly favored proficiency at level. Also, almost 
an •. identical percentage of principals ranked proficiency at level third as did 
those who ranked this level first. ' Appendixes G, H, and I give detailed data 
for eacti group on various stratifying variables. ^ ■ * 

A signif icantXiajo.rity of each group (see Table 3) perceived process to be 
of. greater importance than* content m teacher effectiveness, and among these 

v »— *" . . . ■ ■ 

groups, all perceived "prof iciency _Jn ways to motivate students to want to 



learn" to be of greatest importance and "proficiency in the use of* audio-visual 
equipment' 1 to be of lelst importance among the eight possible remedies listed. 
Differences were ,reported 1 however, in the rankings of the other six process 
remedies. Tahiti -5 shows the means jpd standard deviations for each group on 
the eight process remedies. Appendixes J t -K, andl/give a detailed view of the 



three qroups' rankings. 



Table 5 



" Mfan^5_an|[standard_Dev^^^ 

?!l_E£iDci£§l 5 A _Ieachers A _and_Board_Mewbers 



Grougi 1 


1* ! 


2 


i O i 


4 : 




: 6 : 


7 - 


! 8 


Principals ! 


i 




i i 
i i 

! 4.60 






i i 
i i 




1 ' 
l 

I 3.37 


Mean ! 


6.98 ! 


-2.69 


3.18 


2.33 


! 3.86 


5.51 


Std- Dev. ! 


2.04 : 


1 .84 


! 1.87 : 


2.03 


.1.52 


! 1.86 ! 


2.06 


! 1.39, 


Teache>s ! 


1 


■ 


> 






1 
1 




1 

1 * 


Mean ! 


6.64 ! 


2.68 


! 3.95 ! 


3.63 


2.22 


! 4.28 • 


5.29 


: 4.04 


' Std. Dev. ! 


2. 14 


1.76 


! 2.02 


2.21 


! 1.54 


! 2.02 


! 2.16 


! 2.08 


Board ! 






1 l 

1 / ' 






i 




1 


Mean ! 


6.76 


! 3.77 


I 4.50 


! 3.74 


/ 1.80 


! 3.85 


! 4.90- 


: 3.09 


Std, Dev. ! 


2. IS 


2.17, 


: 1.90 


2.19 


I 1.41 


1 1.81 


2.17 


! 1J?1 



Even though discrepancies in {he order of- mean rankings occurred with respect 
to the eighth item, "proficiency in the effective use of time in the . class- 
room," among the three groups (ranked 2nd by board, 4th f by principals, and 5th 
by teachers), computation of Spearman Rank Order Correlation Coefficients 
revealed a high correlation' in order of ranking among \ the three groups. 
Principals' order of ranking correlated with teachers' order\of ranking at 0.92 
and with board members' order of rankinq- at 0.90. Teachers' order of ranking 

• i 

corr^ated with board members order of ranking at 0.78* 



Anajjjsisj^ithin^^roups # . - 

Appendixes D through L depict data which were stratified according to 



tested variables- Analyses were completed to determine whether or not signi- 
f leant relationships existed within groups. 

The chi-squa.re statistic was used to determine significance <alpha - $.05) 
between' and among subgroups within the three broader groupings of principals, 

teachers, and board members. Examination of Appendix which contains data on 

■i 

principals 1 perception of the relative importance of content and process to 
teacher effectiveness, revealed that significant differences existed among 
principal's according to experience in the principalship. Pairwise analyses of 
the experience groupings reveal^ that principals . in the 2-*5 year experience 
range viewed content as significantly less important than did principals in 
either the 6-10 year r^n^e or in the 16+ ye |^^^^ et Similarly, principals in 
the 11-15 gear range 'of experience perceived content as significantly less 

■ - 1 

important than did principals in the 16+ year- r^nge. 

Statistical analysis' of relationships among principals on the variable s of 
"previous teaching experience 11 yielded a, significant difference between prin- 
cipals who had taught at the elementary level and principals who had taught at 
both levels. Those who had taught at the elementary^ level placed a higher 
emphasis on content than did the second group. No significant differences were 
observed wh*n teachers who had taught at the elementary level wsre compared to 
those who had faught at the secondary level or when those who had. taught at the 
secondary level were compared to those who had taught at both levels. 

Similar chi-square statistics were computed on the various subgroupings of 
teachers ^od .board members. Data showing* these, groups' perceptions of the 
content and process question are shown in Appendixes E ^nd F. A' greater degree 
of homogeneity was found within these two groups. A higher percentage of male 

teachers as compared to female teachets- favored content over process at the 

* «i * 

0.05 level of 'significance. All other comparisons : within the teachers. 1 



groupings yielded no significant differences. Within the board members' sub- 
groupings^ a higher- percentage of board members* from, districts with 'enrol lments 



■ . . ■-. n .. - 

greater than f00<2> as compared to those from districts with fewer than 1000 

students - favored content at a significant ly higher level. All other 

y 

comparisons' within the board member groupings yielded no significant 
differences. > s 

^tests of significance were computed to determine the significance of 

/ " • ' , . 

mean differences among those respondents fromr each of the three major groups 

who selected content over ^process . as instrumental in determining teacher 

effectiveness. Bai* on which the t^tests were computed are found in Appendixes 

G, H, and I. Means were computed for each qroup's rankings of the three levels 

^of suggested content proficiency^ and t-tests of significance were make on the 

means. No significant differences were found among the three" major groups on 

v. 

their perceptions of content proficiency level" ■* .Board members perceived 
content proficiency "below level" to be of significantly les^^^ortanc^ than 
did either principals or teachers (alpha =0.05). Conversely^ board members 
per C€>ive<^pr of iciency in content "above level" to of significantly greater 
importance 0 than did either principals or teachers. 

Similar tests of significance were computed within groups. Even though 
some significant differences wee* found in perceptions among these subgroups', 
these do not provide further useful information and will not be considered 
here. * 

Appendixes J f K, and L depict^ data for the three major groups and 
subgroups within the major groups related to perceptions of the relative im- 
poftance of the eight suggested remedies to improve the process of teaching. 
These data 'were reported by those respondents who selected pr ocess as being of 
greater importance than content in teacher effectiveness. Spearmain R*nk Order 



Correlation coefficients were computed which compared the ranking order of each 
subgroup with all other subgroups wit v hin a major group* 

Among the p#$ti pals' subgroups, all correlation coefficients exceeded 

■ * 

0.90 save one. First-year teachers' rankings correlated at e.84 with the rank- 
rnqs of secondary teachers. The rftjgor causes for this lower correlation were 
that while first-year principals ranked "proficiency in' the use of teaching 
strategies" fourth, principals who had taught at the secondary level, ranked 
this ^item^ first, and while first year principals ranked "proficiency in the. 
effective use of time" second, principals mho had taught at the secondary level 
rahked this -item fourth. > - 

First-year teachers were the subgroup within the teachers' group who- 
caused the lowest correlations. Even here, however, the lowest correlation was 
0.75 while most correlations exceeded 0.90. Fir,st-year teachers' rankings 
correlated at 0.85 with teachers in the 2-5' year experience range; at 0.85 with 
teachers in the 6-10 year experience range; at 0.89 with teachers in the 11-15. 
year experience range; at 0.75 with teachers in the 16+ year experience range; 
at 0.77 with male teache^to and at 0.85 with female teachers. The major causes 
for these differences were thaKf irst-year teachers ranked "proficiency in the 
use of teaching strategies" lower than did the other groups, and they ranked 
"proficiency in the effective use* of time" higher than did ^he other groups. 

Board members'' rankings revealed more randomness than did either of the 
other two groups. 'Even though all correlation coefficients were 0.75 or 
higher, fewer coefficients exceeded $.90 among the board members. In general, 
the largest discrepancies in ranking order occurred in the rankings of the pro- 
cess items, related to teaching strategies, classroom control, determining of 
learning objectives , and use of time. 



V > ... 

Implications 

The findings from the research described appear to contain educational im- 
plications for at least three areas *f impact. Implications -exi-st f<jr teacher 
education programs at the pre-*ervice- level; for staff development programs at 
the in-service level; and' for personal, development activities at the 
self-growth level. * 

The research findings seem clearly to^imply that the kinds of- learnings 
one acquires iff a teacher education program make a difference in teaching com- 
petence. Specifically, the degree to which a teJ^r^in-tjaining has mastered 
the proce^skills necessary to teach effectively thV* required content will 

; f " ' » V 

determinable ultimate success of the. teacher to cause* the learnings to occur. 

/Sj|}£ - ■ 

ftp overwhelming percentage of each of the three groups sampled perceived 

* 

process proficiency to be of greater importance tj^an content pVofixiency as a 
' measure of teacher effectiveness. The implication of. this finding is that as 
local school districts, intermediate service centers, and state departments of 
education plan staff development activities for practicing teachers, more at- 
tention must be given to hel^Tng teachers to become more proficient in ! mas- 
tering processes concerned with how to "teach effectively the required content. 
Findings based on the analyses of the teachers sampled imply that practi- 
' cinq teachers have a high level of concern aboqt the need for increased prof i- 
ciency in how to teach what they teach.\ A further implication is that as these 
teachers stHve to improve through self-growth plans, they see mastery of the 
teaching process as the way to achieve this improvement. 



Recommendat ions" 

Manij current critics of the educational, enterprise contend that 

pre-service teachers should hav.e more course work in -the subject matter which 

» - ' * 

they plan to teacfy These critics, many of whom do not understand the process 

of teaching and learning, conclude that the acquisition af more subject matter 

content in mass doses will cure the iMs of a faltering educational system. 

This*arqument is falacipus to the point (hat it is even suggested that Another 

course in 19th century English 1 iterati/rAwi l,l'»b«tt*r prepare a person to teach 

i 'I- x 

writing ski 1 Is. 

Recommendations for activities in**ach of those areas for. which implijca- 
tions were drawn can be *made. In .general, the recommendatipns, based oh the 
implications made, are stated to arrive at the appropriate' balance between* 
necessary content mastery and process mastery. 

1. Teaching is £ discipline which must be studied* Prospective teachers 
must have the opportunity, to practice the skills necessary to prevent failure 

of both teacher and student ih the classroom. On balance, therefore, at least 

* * 

15 to 20 per cent of the coursework undertaken by pre-service ~fc*achers should 
b« done in schools of 'education. To consider less in teacher preparation than 
is presently beirrq done will disable' and- weaken teachers, schools, an* 
ultimately, the nation. 

2. Staff development'pJanners for in-service teachers need «more c\osely to 
aligti staff development activities to observed discrepancies in teaching per- 
formance, Since most of these discrepancies are perceived to be in process 

proficiency, the^ obvious recommendation is that more staff development 

♦ c s * 
activities which address improvement *n the teaching act need to be developed 

and implemented. * « . 



3, Teachers who search for activities to improve themselv** mustfbe 

assured by the vested organizations that^the choice of formal and informal 

activities aimed - at imprpving the process of teaching, are of equal or greater' 

'value than additional content-related activities. Many participants in these 

vested organizations tend to attempt to convince individuals interested in 

» * 

se If improvement to take another course 6r participate in another activity 

which will add to their krtowledqe of subject matter rather than a, course or 

\ 

activity which ► will improve l \the individual's ability-, to^ teach the 
subject-matter. .Frequently in these arguments a higher value is placed on 
subject matter rather than ^ process* and rarely are either organizational or 
individual needs used to determine activities. 



Considerations for Future Research 

The study could be expanded to secure the perceptions of other groups: 

1. parents , ■ • 

2. college and university professors of education 

3. college and university professors other than professors of education, 

4. university supervisors of student teaching 
^. state department personnel 
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PRINCIPALS' PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHERS' . 
NEEDS' IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 



\ 



Section A: Backgr ound Data . Please complete the following items about you 

and your district by checking the appropriate blanks. 

\ 



J 



1. District ADA 

, 1. lOOO^or below 

" 2, Above 1000 

2. Ss your schooQ. 

V 1. Elementary? 

* 2 - Secondary ? 



3. 



Your tot 

, 1 
_ 2 
3 

^ * 4 

5 



al administrative experience 
First Year 

2-5 years ■ ■ 

6-10 years 
11-15 years 
16 and more 



4. When you were a fc^acher, did you teach at the 
• i: Elemerftary level, (K-8)? 
a 2. S^cor/dary level, (9-12)"? 

3,** Both Elementary and Secondary levels? 

b . Your sex 

^ 1. Male 

0 2, Female . 

* 

Sect ion B : Think about the teachers in your building who need the most 
hJIFTh improving instruction. CHECK THE ITEM IN ONLY ONE OF THE 
BOXES BELOW which you feel would most improve those teachers' 
performance in the classroom. 



(01) 



(62) 



(03) 



(04) 



6 

(05) 



DO NOT CHECK BOTH BOXES 



1. More proficiency in the content areas that they teach, 

e.g., science^ music, history, math, etc. 

IF YOU CHECKED THIS ITEM 'COMPLETE ONLY SECtlON C ON THE BACK 



DO NOT CHECK BOTH BOXES 



2. More proficiency in how to teach the content areas. 



IF YOU CHECKED THIS -ITEM COMPLETE ONLY SECTION D ON THE BACK 



(06) 



4 



ERJC 



r 



COMPLETE THIS SECTION ONLY IF YOU CHECKED BOX I IN SECTION B 

Section C: Listed below are several possible areas of improvement 
in~the content proficiency. Please rank Uiese items by placing 
a "1" in front of the item you consider* of most importance in 
helping teachers, a "2" in front of the second most important, 
etc. 

• • ■ ■ - < 

1 . More proficiency in the content area at levels belo w 
. r that which they are teaching. 

"* » 

2, More proficiency in the content *area at the leve l . 
they are^Eeaching . 

3 i. • More proficiency in the content arfea at levels abov e 
that which. they are teaching. 



COMPLETE THIS SECTION ONLY IF YOU CHECKED BOX 2 IN SECTION B 

Section I): Listed below are several possible areas of improvement 
in theTYeaching process. Please rank the$e items; by jplacing 
a "1" in front of the item you consider of most importance i} 
helping teachers, a "2" in^£ront of the second most important, 



1. More proficiency in the use^ of audio-visual equipment. 

2. More proficiency in the use of various teaching 
strategi es . ( 

3. More proficiency in the 4 selection and use of 
instructional materials . 

4. More proficiency in techniques of classroom control. 

5. More proficiency in motivating students to want to leai*n. 

r 

6. More proficiency in determining student learning objectives 

7. More proficiency in* constructing pre- and post-tests 
which accurately measure student learning/ 

, i . , 

H_ More proficiency in the 1 effective use ut lime in the 
ci ass room. 



MAIL YOUR COMPLETED SURVEY IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE . 



PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHERS' 
WEEDS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 

I. 

Section A: Background Data . Please complete the following items about 
, and ?our district by checking the appropriate blanks.^ 



you 



X. 



District ADA 

1. 1000 04 below , * 

2, ■ Above 1000 

2. At what level do you teach? 

- 1, Elementary level, (K-8) * ^ 

2. Secondary level, (9-12) 

'«3. Both Elementary and Secondary Levels. 

3. Y6ur total teaching expedience 

1 . First Year 

' 2, 2-5 years 

3. 6-10 years 

4. 1\-15 years 
5- 16 and more 

4 . Your sex 
1. Male 

2 „ . Female r ' 

Section B:CHECK THE ITEM IN ONLY ONE OF THE BOXES BELOW which you .feel 
" would be of most assistance to you in improving instruction in the" 
subject (for secondary teachers) or the grade level (for elementary 
teachers) in which you do the majority of your teaching. 

DO NOT CHECK BOTH BOXES A 



(01) 



(02) 



(03) 



1. M^pl' proficiency in the content areas that you teach, 
e.g., science, music, history, math, etc. 

IF YOU CHECKED THIS ITEM COMPLETE ONLY SECTION C ON THE BACK 



DO NOT CHECK BOTH BOXES 



2. More proficiency in how to teach the content areas 
IF m CHECKED THTS ITEM* COMPLETE ONLY SECTION D ON THE BACK 



(04) 



\ 



I 



(05) 

/ 



PLEASE CONTINUE ON BACK SIDE 
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COMPLETE THIS SECTION ONLY* IF YOU CHECKED BOX 1 IN SECTION B 

S ection C : Listed below are several possible areas of improvement 
in the content proficiency. Plecfee rank these items by placing 

- a "1 H in front of the item you consider of most importance in | v - 

helping teachers, a "2" in front of the second most important^ 
etc- % * 

1. More prof iciency ^in the content area at levels below - (07) 
"~ that which *they are teaching. 

2. More proficiency in the content area at the level *(08) 
n they are teaching. j 

*3. More proficiency in, the content area at levels above (09) 
that which they. are teaching. J 



COMPLETE THIS SECTION ONLY IF YOU CHECKED..BOX 2 IN SECTION B 

Section D : Listed below are several possible areas of improvement 
in the- teaching process. Please rank these items by placing 
a "1" in front of the item you consider of most importance in 
helping teachers, a "2" irT front of the second most important, 

etc. 

1. More proficiency in the use of audio-visual equipment, 



(10) 



2. More proficiency in the use of various teaching - (11) 
strategies. 

3. More proficiency in the selection and use of (12) 
instructional materials. 

4. More proficiency in techniques of classroom control. ^ (13) 

5. More prof iciency ' in motivating students to want to learn. (14) 

6. More proficiency in determining student learning objectives. (15) 

7. More proficiency in constructing pre- and post-tests (16)* 
which accurately measure student learning. 

R^. More proficiency in thYi effective use of time in the (37) 
c.lassrodm. 



MAIL YOUR COMPLETED SURVEY IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE. 

• ■ * 
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BOARD MEMBERS 1 PERCEPTIONS OP TEACHERS' 
NEEDS IN TH£ IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 



npiete the following items^about 



Section A bac kground Data. Please complete the following items^about 
' you and your district by checking the appropriate blanks. 

1. District Average Daily Attendance (ADA) 

^ 1. 1000 or below / ^ 

2 , Above 1000 

2, Your total board of educltaon experience 
\y First year 

2. 2-S years * 

__ -, 3. '6-10 years - v - 

4. 11-15 years • 

("\ 5- 16 and mcvre ■ - . 

3. Have you ever, been a public school teacher or administrator? 
1- Yes 

2. No 

4, Your sex . " . 

1. Male » 
^ 

2 r Female 

^ > 

S ection B< : Think about the teachers in your district who need the most 
help in improving instruction. CHECK THE ITEM IN ONLY ONE OF THE 
BOXES BELOW which you feel would most improve those teachers' 
performance in the classroom. 



DO NOT CHECK BOTH BOXES 



1. More proficiency in the content areas that they teach, 

e.g., science, music history , math, etc. 

IF' YOU CHECKED THIS ITEM COMPLETE ONLY SECTION C ON THE BACK 



DO NOT CHECK BOTH BOXES 



2: More proficiency in how to teach the content areas. 

7 

IF YOU CHECKED THIS ITEM COMPLETE ONLY SECTION D ONNJH^ACK 

' \ 

— — ? 1" 



PLE7\SE CONTINUE ON W\CK SIDE 
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COMPLETE THIS SECTION ONLY IF YOU CHECKED BOX \ IN SECTION B 



•Section C: Listed low are several possible areas of improvement. 

u» the content proficiency. Please rank these items by placing 

a n r\in front of the item you consider of mqst importance in 
helping teachers, a "2" in front of the second most important, 

etc. % 
> 

1. More proficiency in the content, area at levels below (Ofe) 

that which they are teaching- 

2- More proficiency in the content §fea at the level * (07) 

they are teaching, . a 

% * I ' \ ' 
3. More proficiency in t^he content area at levels a bove (08) 

that which they are .teaching. . ■ 



COMPLETE THIS SECTJON ONU IF YOU CHECKED BOX 2 IN SECTION B 

Sect ion D : Listed below are several possible areas of improvement 
in the teaching process. Please rank these items by placing 
a "1" in front of the item you consider of most importance in 
helping .teachers, a "2" in front of the second most important, 
etc. ' 

1. More proficiency in the use of audio-visual equipment. (09) 



More proficiency in tht? use of various teaching 

strategies* - (10) 



I 3. More proficiency in the selection and use of 

f .instructional materials. (11) 

4. ^More proficiency in techniques of classroom control. (12) 

5. ^ore proficiency in motivating students to want to learn, (13) 

6. More proficiency in determining student learning objectives. (14) 

7. Mofre proficiency in constructing pre- and post-tests 
which accurately measure student learning. (15) 

8. More proficiency in the effective use of time in the 
classroom. (16) 



MAIL YOUfr COMPLETlO SURVEY IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE 
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APPENDIX D 



RelativeJmportance_ofJ^ 
~ « jerceiyej j]j_Various_Pj;i^^ 



Group ! 


NuwbeY In'! 


Content S 


Process ! 


Identity ! 


Groufi .1 


Proficient^ ! 


_PE2fi£ient«j_! 


, Al 1 Respondents ! 
All Principals • ! 


1,312 ! 


23.97. 


74.57. ! 


448 ! 


15.2 ! 


~ 84.8 


! Elementary ! 


544 ! 


18.4 . a ! 


81.6 


, Secondary ! 


164 ! 


12.2 


87.8 : 


! 1st Yr. Exper. 


17 ! 


5.9 


94.9 i 


I 2-5 Yr. 


99 ! 


8.1 


91.9 : 


! 6-10 Yr. 


! 124 


16.9 


83.1 : 


! 11-15 Y.r. " 


93 ! 


10.8 


89.2 


! 16+ Yr. 


! 106 


25.5 


! 74.5 ! 


! Taught Elem. 


! 150 


20.0 


: 80.0 : 


i Taught Sec. 


! 153 


! 14.4 


! 85.6 ! 


! Taught Both 


1 136 


! 11.0 


: 89.0 : 


i Male 


! 333 


16.5 • 


83.5 ! 


! Female 


! 107 


! 11.2 


! 88.8 i 


! Dist. ADA&000 


148 


! 11.5 


1 88.5 


! Dist. ADAM 000 


290 > 


! 17.2 


! 82,8 
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APPENDIX' E 



Relative I wgort an ce_of_ Co ntent_an 

as_Perciiv*d_b]j_yarious_T«ache 



! Group 

I Identity 

! AU Respondents 
! All Teachers 
S Elementary 
Secondary 
Both Elem/Sec 
1st Yr. Exper. 
2-5 Yr. 
6-10 Yr. 
11-15 Yr. " 
16+ Yr. 
Male 
Female 

Dist. ADA&000 
Di5t J ._ADA>1000. 



Number in ! 


Content I 


Process 


Groufi i 


Proficiently 1 


Proficient]) 


" T312 7 ! 


~~~ 23797." ! 


"74.57. 


681 : 


• 27.8 


• 72.2 


408 ; 


26.2 ! 


73.8 


210 ; 
46 : 


.32.3 : 


67.7 


19.6 


80.4 


8 : 


12.5 


87.5 


146 


! 24.0 


76.0 


166 


22.9 


! 77.1 


156 


! 32.7 


! 67.3 


195 


! 31.3 


68.7 


156 


j 36.5 


! 63.5 


511 


! 25.2 


! 74.8 


W>2 


! 28.4 


! 71.6 


463 


! 26.8 


S 73.2 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX F 



Group J ! 


Number in ! 


Content ! 


pVocVss 


Identity ! 


Group 1 


Proficient^ .! 


Prof|ci$ntjj| 


All Respondents ! 


1,312 : 


23. ?X ! 


74.57. . 


All Board Members! 


182 I 


33.0 ! 


67.0 


1st Yr. Exper 


33 ! 


33.3, i 


j 66.7 


2-5 Yr. " ! 


70 ! 


35.7 ! 


* 64.3 


6-10 Yr. 


! 37 


27.0 


! 73.0 - 


11-15 Yr. " 


20 


40.0 


! 60.0 


16+ Yr. 


! 14 


! 35.7 


! 64.3 


Teach. Expet. 


! 32 


31.3 


! 68.7 


No Teach. „Exper 


! 147 


! 33.3 


! 66.7 


Male 


150 


! 33.3 


! \ 66.7 - 


Fewa 1 e 


! 28 


I 32.1 


\ 67.9 


Dist. ADA^1000 


: 97 


! 23.7 


i 76.3 


Dist. ADA>1000 


; 81 


! 43.2 


! 56.8 
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APPENDIX G 
Relative_Irn£ortance_of_SeI«cU 

Content^OverJ^^ 



Group 

! Identity 

IA11 Respond. 
! A 1 1 Principals 
Elementary 
Secondary 
1 st Yr. Exper 
2-5 Yr. 
6-10 Yr. 
11-15 Yr. " 
16+ Yr. 
Taught Elem. 
Taught Sec. 
Taught Both 
Male 
Female 

Dist.ADA£1000 
Dist.ADA>1000 



Below Level (7.) 
Rank 1 IRank_2!Rank_3! 
"~16.9 ! 33.7 ! 49,4 

16.3 ! 42.9 ! 40.8 

11.4 ! 45.7 ! 42.9 
25.0 ! 33.3 ! 41.7 

0.0 i 0.0 ! 100.0 
33.3 ! 50.0 ! 16.7 
18.8 '. 56.3 I 25.0 

0.0 ! 14.3 ! 85.7 
15.8 ! 42.1 ! 42.1 

14.3 ! 38.1 ! 47.6 
20.0 ! 33.3 ! 46.7 

15.4 ! 61.5 ! 23.1 
15.0 I 42.5 ! 42.5 
22.2 ! 44.4 ! 33.3 
16.7 ! 41.7 J 41.7 
16.2 ! 43.2 ! 4015 



At Level (7.) 



Rank_l 
"68.4 
75.0 
70.0 
88.9 
0.0 
62.5 
83.3 
88.9 
70.8 
64.0 

90.0 

73.3 
80.4 
44.4 
75.0 
75.0 



IRank 2 
27.1 
15.0 

20.0 

5.6 
100.0 
12.5 
11.1 
11.1 
16.7 
24.0 
5.0 
13.3 
9.8 
44.4 
18.8 
13.6 



I ^ Above Level (7.) 
Rank_3!_Rank 1 IRftQk_21R§nk_3 

4.5 S 27.2 ! 39.8 '. 33.0 
10.0 !. 25.9 ! 42.6 ! 31.5 
10.0 ! 33.3 ! 35.9 ! 30.8 

5.6 ! 7.7 ! 61.5 ! 30.8 
0.0 1100.0 ! 0.0 : 0.0 

25.0 A 25.0 ! 37.5 I 37.5 
5.6 ! 18.8 ! 37.5 ! 43.8 
0.0 ! 12.5 I 75.5 ! 12.5 
12.5 ! 33.3 I 38.1 ! 28.6 
I 12.0 ! 44.0 ! 32.0 ! 24.0 
! 5.0 '. 6.3 '. 62.5 ! 31.3 
! 13.3 ! 15.4 ! 38.5 ! 46.2 
!■ 9.8 ! 16.7 ! 52.4"! 31.0 
! 11.1 ! 58.3 ! 8.3 1 33.3 
! 6.9 ! 27.3 ! 36.4 '. 36.4 
! 11.4 ! 25.6 ! 44.2_1_30.2. 
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APPENDIX H 



B£i*iiv£ll2&ortance_of _S«lected^ 

^ona_T«*cher6_as_Perceived_by_Xhose_Iea * 
Content J3verJ^ro^ess_^^ 



Group ! 


Below Level (7.) ! 


At LevelT7.) 


1 
1 


-Above 


Level (7.) ! 


Identity : j 


Rank_!iRa > nk_21Rank_3j 


Rank 1! 


RaQk_21Ranh_3iRank_iiRaQk_2iRank_3: 


All Respond. ! 


16.9 : 


33.7 


! 49.4 ! 


6874*! 


27.1 : 


4.5 : 


27.2 : 


39.8 : 


33.0 i 


All Teachers 


19.0 ,! 


32.9 


! 48.1 ! 


65.1 : 


31.4 : 


3.5 ! 


27.2 1 


37.3 


35.5 : 


Elementary I 


12.0 : 


37.0 


! 51.1 ! 


67.0 : 


29.0 : 


4.0 : 


29.3 : 


33.3 ! 


37.4 : 


Secondary 


26.3 


28.6 


! 44.6 


65.1 ! 


33.0 : 


1.6 ! 


24.6 : 


44.3 


1 31.1 : 


Both El. /Sec.' 


44.4 ! 


11.1 


! 44,4 


37.5 : 


50.0 : 


12.5 : 


25.0 ! 


37.5 


37.5 ! 


1st Yr. Exper 


! 0.0 


0.0 


! 0.0 


100.0 


0.0 ; 


0.0 


0.0 1 


0.0 


0.0 : 


2-5 Yr. 


23.2 


30.0 


! 46.7 


59.4 


34.4 : 


6.3 


31.3 : 


34.4 


34.4 : 


6-10 Yr. 


! 20.0 


! 34.3 


! 45.7 


! 66.7 


: 30.6 : 


2.8 


20.0 : 


40.0 


i 40.0 : 


11-15 Yr. " 


13.6 


31.8 


! 54.5 


! 68.1 


31.9 : 


0.0 


31.9 : 


38.3 


, 29.8 : 


16+ Yr. 


! 18.8 


35.4 


! 45.8 


! 65.5 


! 30.9 : 


3.6 


,125.9 : 


35.2 


! Q8.9 ! 


Male 


25.5 


! 34.0 


t 40.4 


! 66.7 


29.4 : 


3.9 


128.0 ; 


38.0 


: 34.0 : 


Female 


! 15.5 


! 32.7 


! 51.8 


! 64.5 


f 32.3 1 


3.3 


! 27.1 ! 


36.4 


1 36.4 : 


Dist.ADA*1000 


! 25.0 


22.5 


V 52.5 


! 59.1 


! 36.4 ! 


4.5 


29.5 1 


40.9 

38>4 


! 29.5 ! 


Dist.ADA2l000 


! J6.2 


! 33.3 


! 50* 5 


! 67.3 


; 29.2 : 


3.5 


! 25.9 ! 


! 35.7 ! 



APPENDIX I 



R«MivelIra&p£t§nc_e^^ 
Among~Bo^rdJ1e^ 

~lkl*cted~ConJtenO 

Effectiveness 



I Group 

! Identity 

!aTT Respond. 
1AU Board Mbrs 
1 l*st Yr. Exper 
1 2-5 Yr. 
! 6-10 Yr. 
! 11-15 Yr. " 
! 16+ Yr. 
! Teach Exper. 
! No Teach " 
! Male 
!' Female 
! Dist.ADA$1000 
! Dist.ADA>1000 



Below Level (7.) 
Rank_liRank_21Rank_3 



At Level (7.) 

LR§Qh_!iS§Qh_?iRa!!h-l 



Above Level (71) 
IRlQk.l iR4Qk_?iR»pku3 ! 



16.9 
10.4 

27.3 
9.5 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

10.0 

10.5 
10.0 
12.5 
5.0 
14.3 



33.7 
27.1 
9.1 
28.6 
40.0 
33.3 
40.0 
30.0 
26.3 
20 0 
62.5 
45.0 
14.8 



49.4 

62.5 
63.6 
61.9 
60.0 
66.7 
60.0 
60.0 
63.2 
70.0 
25.0 
50.0 
70.4 



68.4 
I 71.4 
! 54.5 
! 66.7 
! 77.8 

1100.0 

! 83.3 

! 50.0. 

! 76 1 

! 70.2 

! 77. 8 

! 77.3 

! 66.7 



27.1 ! 
26.8 ! 
36.4 ! 
33.3 ! 

22.2 j 

0.0 : 
16.7 : 
50.0 : 

21.7 : 

29.8 : 

n.i : 

18.2 : 

33.3 ! 



4.5 

1.8 s 

9.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.2 

0.0 

11.1 
4.5 

0.0 



27.2 
28.6 

40.0 

28.0 
28.6 
25.0 
16.7 
40.0 
26.1 
31.9 
11.1 
22.7 
33.3 



39.8 
44.6 
50.0 
40.0 
42.9 
50.0 

20.0 
50.0 
46.8 
33.3 
36.4 
48.5 



33.0 
26.8 

10.0 

32.0 
28.6 
25.0 
33.3 
40.0 
23.9 
21.3 
55.6 
40.9 
18.2 
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APPENDIX' J 



Bena^ive__m^pj;taj!CjLPi_SeJ_^^ 
Pro^ess__y___C_ntenQ 



Group k 


•4 


? 




All Respondents ! 


6.78 ! 


2. 


82 


All Principals ! 


6.98 I 


2. 


69 


Elementary ! 
Secondary ! 


6.78 : 


2. 


63 


7.23 : 


2. 


75 


1st Yr. Exper. ! 


6.19 ! 


3. 


44 


2-5 Yr. ! 


7.21 ! 


2. 


79 


6-10 Yr, " i 


6.97 


2. 


46 


11-15 Yr. " 


7.19 


2. 


81 


16+ Yr. 11 ! 


6.68 


! 2. 


63 


Taught Elementary! 


6.97 


, 2. 


73 


Taught Secondary 1 


7.11 


', 2. 


45 


Taught Both 


6.83 


! 2. 


93 


Male ! 


'6.88 


: 2 


.66 


Female 1 


7.25 


! 2. 


78 


Dist. ADAilGM ! 


6.90 


: 2 


.64 











Process 

_ —1 
T26 ! 

4.60 ! 
4.41 : 
4.9^ ! 
4.63 I 
4.63 I 
4.50 ! 
4.79 : 
4.49 ! 

4.60 ! 
4.83 : 
4.37 ! 

4.61 : 
4.60 : 

4.44 : 
4.70 ! 



Variables (Mean) 

4 _____ 5 1__6 

2T2T 
2.33 
2.23 
2.47 
1.94 
2.47 
2.35 
2.30 
2.25 
2.31 
2.46 
2.17 
2.30 
2.40 
2.07 
2.47 



_7 

5.32 

5.51 

5.34 

5.69 

4.94 

5.75 

5.56 

5.55 

5.26 

5.63 

5.58 

5.28 

5.43 

5.75 

5.63 

5.44 



8 

'5767" 
3.37 
3.40 
3.39 

3.00 

3.37 
3.39 
3.53 
3.24 
3.52 
3.53 
3.08 
3.27 
3.67 
3.46 
3.34 



3.48 ! 
3,, 18 ! 

3.22 ! 
3.16 : 

3.13 ! 

3.29 : 

3.23 ! 
3,39 : 
2.65 ! 
3.27 1 

3.30 : 
2.94 : 
3.20 ! 

3.14 ! 
3.26 1 



4.07 
3.86 
3.71 
4.11 
3.88 
4.16 
3.70 
3.68 
3.94 
3.92 
4.08 
3.54 
3.80 
4 r 05 
3.97 
3.80 



1: more proficiency 
2: more proficiency 
3: more proficiency 
» 4: more proficiency 
• 5: more proficiency 
6: more proficiency 
7: more, proficiency 
measure student learning 

8: more proficiency 



in the use of audio-visual equipment 

in the use of various teaching strategies 

in the selection and use of instructional strategies 

in techniques of classroom control 

in motivating students to want to learn 

in determining student learning objectives 

in constructing pre- and post-tests which accurately 

in the effective use of time in the classroom. 
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APPENDIX K 



IlSR2LtiQ£*_to_Iiich«r_Effectiv*ne55 



Group 

Identity 

All Respondents-^" 
All Teachers 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Both Elem./Sec. 

1st Yr. Exper. 

2-5 Yr. 

6-10 Yr. " . 

11-15 Yr.- 

16+ Yr. 

Male 

Female 

Dist. ADA 10$0 
Dist. ADA 1000 



1* 



6.78 
6.64 
6.82 
6.33 
6.39 

5.00 

6.55 
6.75 

6.37 
6.05 
6.77 
6.56 
6.67 



2 

2782 
2.68 
2.74 
2.63 
2.44 
3.33 
2.55 
2.79 



Process Variables(Mean) 
3 ! 4 15 16 



2.65 
-2.42 
2.74 
2.88. 
2.63 



4.26 
3.95 
3.40 
3.80 
4.18 
3.33 
3.84 
3.83 



3. 

c 

3. 
3. 

3. 
3. 

2. 
3. 

3, 



48 

63 
70 
58 
22 
50 
52 
73 



2.21 
2.22 
2.34 
2.08 
1.81 
2.17 
2.33 
2.20 



4.07 
4.28 
4.25 
4.33 
4.33 
4.00 
4.35 
4.16 



11— 

5.32" 

5.29 

5.43 

4.95 

5.41 

4.00 

5.38 

5.46 



8 



P 3.67 ! 
! 4.04 ! 
! 4.06 ! 

: 4. 17 : 

! 3.49 1 

i 3.00 : 
: 4.06 : 

! 3.96 ! 



.2v70-^-4 r 08-l-^«66-i-2»4-t-4-4^60-}-^.-24-^4^1 



4.09 
3.66 
4.01 
3.87 
3.98 



3. 

3. 

■»-> 

o. 

3. 
3. 



65 
32 
70 
74 
56 



2.00 
1.94 
2.30 
1.83 
2.35 



4.09 
4.07 
4.31 
4*33 
4.26 



! .5. 15 
! 5.15 
1 5.32 
I 5.52 
! 5.24 



4.20 
4.02 
4.05 
3.97 
4.03 



1: more proficiency 

2: more proficiency 

3: more proficiency 

4: more proficiency 

5: more proficiency 

6: more proficiency 

7: more proficiency 

measure student learning 

8: more proficiency 



in the use of audio-rvisual equipment 

in the use of various teaching* strategies 

in the selection and use of instructional strategies 

in tehcniques of classroom control 

in motivating students to want to learn 

in determining student learning objectives 

in constructing pre- and post-tests which accurately 



in 



the effective use of time in the classroom 
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APPENDIX L 



Bii§l£iv£_l!!fcort|n£e_2f_Sei«^ 
Member s_as_Percgi^ed_bij[_Tho 

Qver Con tent _in_Irft^ortanct_to_Te4c 



Group ! 

Identity j. 

aTT Respondents," ! 6.78 
All Board Members i 6.76 
1st Yr. Exper. ! 7.25 
2-5 Yr. V !, 6.73 
6-10 Yr. " ! 6.52 
11-15 Yr. " ! -6.25 
16+ Yr. " ! 7.57 
Teach. Experience! 7.70 
"1^T^arhT~Exper. rar^Tr 



Male '. 6.73 

Female ! 6.87 

Dist. ADA*1000 '. 6.77 

Di_i_JWA>_000 _l._6.74 



2 

2.82 
3.77 
3.10 
3.90 
3.96 
3.92 
3.86 
4.05 

-3r7er 

3.81 
3.50 
4.04 
3.34 



Process Variables (Mean) 
13 14 ! 5 ! 6 



4.26 

4.50 

4.50 

4.24 

4.48 

4.67 

5.00 

4.65 

4746- 

4.50 

4.60 

4.60 

4.33 



3.48 ! 
3.74 ! 
4.05 ! 
3.67 ! 
3.96 ! 
4.25 ! 

4.00 : 

3.46 : 

-3:81-1 

3.80 : 

3.32 ; 
3.38 : 
4.31 I 



2.21 
1.80 
2.28 
1.96 
1.59 
1.33 
1.25 
2.41 



-T7S6- 
1.82 
1.72 
L93 

i_3Z. 



4.07 

3.85 
4.25 
3.56 
3.89 
3.42 
4.57 
4.55 



3767^ 

3.85 

3.81 

3.75 

4.00 



Z_ J 
5.32 ! 
4.90 ! 
4.75 ! 
5.05 ! 
4.39 I 
4.58 ! 
5.86 t 
5.90 ! 
~4.158"1 
4.86 : 
5.07 : 
4.70 ! 
5.24 ! 



3.67 

3.09 

2.18 

3.02 

3.11 

3.58 

3.57 

2.71 

3TI8" 

3.19 

2.59 

2.90 

3.42 



1: more proficiency in 

2: more proficiency in 

3: more proficiency, in 

4: more proficiency in 

5: more proficiency in 

.6: more proficiency in 

7: more proficiency in 

measure student learning 

8: more proficiency in 



the use of audio-visual equipment 

the use of various teaching techniques 

the selection and use of instructional strategies 

techniques of classroom control 

motivating students to want to learn 

determining student learning objectives 

constructing pre- and post-tests which accurately 

the effective use of time in the classroom 
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